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TSINANFU: JAPAN’S NICARAGUA 





N the morning of May 3, a serious 

clash between Chinese Nationalist 
troops and Japanese forces in Tsinanfu 
occurred. A leading city in the province 
of Shantung, Tsinanfu lies across the 
route of the spring drive of the National- 
ists toward Peking. Tsinanfu is also a 
center of Japanese interests acquired 
when Japan exercised Germany’s admin- 
istrative rights in Shantung province. 
Although Japan surrendered these rights 
in 1922, 8,000 Japanese engaged in busi- 
ness remained, 2,000 being in Tsinanfu. 
Japan is interested in their well-being and 
in the railway connecting Tsinanfu with 
the sea. China is in default in the pay- 
ments she promised to make Japan for 
this railroad, and Japan does not wish 
to see it destroyed. 


In order to protect these interests, 
Japan recently sent 3,000 troops to Tsin- 
anfu—one and a half soldiers to every 
Japanese civilian there. The Chinese 
protested against the entry of these troops 
without avail. Despite their presence, the 
Nationalist drive on the north commenced. 
Moving across Shantung province, the 
Nationalists cut the bridge and blew up 
the railway at Chengtien, thus isolating 
Tsinanfu from the coast. At Tsinanfu on 
May 3, the Chinese became involved in an 
all-day battle with the Japanese troops, 
the origin of which is unknown. Each 
side claims that the other started the 
trouble. The Japanese used armored cars 
and field artillery to clear the Chinese out 
of the foreign settlement and both sides 
suffered casualties. These are apparently 
not as large as the glaring headlines of 
the American newspapers first indicated. 
The latest report states that twelve Jap- 


anese soldiers and twenty-four civilians 
suffered death. The Chinese troops place 
their casualties at a thousand. It is per- 
haps of some significance that, except for 


the Japanese, no foreigners are reported 
killed. 


On May 7, General Fukuda of the Jap- 
anese forces sent a twelve-hour ultimatum 
to the Nationalists demanding drastic pun- 
ishment for the Chinese commander guilty 
of atrocities ; complete disarmament of the 
troops engaged in the anti-Japanese out- 
break; immediate cession of warlike acts 
against the Japanese; and withdrawal of 
Nationalist troops to seven miles on each 
side of the Shantung Railway. The Chi- 
nese naturally rejected an ultimatum 
which placed full blame for the Tsinanfu 
outbreak upon themselves and which 
would obstruct the advance of the Na- 
tionalist troops. Fighting has again be- 
gun between Chinese and Japanese, and 


Japan is sending reinforcements of 18,000 
men. 


The Chinese say that no trouble would 
have occurred had the Japanese troops 
not been present at Tsinanfu. Chinese 
troops would not, in their opinion, have 
molested the foreign population; once 
there, the Japanese military machine must 
justify intervention by starting a row; 
it then calls for reinforcements. The 
Chinese Nationalists state that the Jap- 
anese forces always go further than the 
protection of foreign interests. They use 
their position to block the Nationalist ad- 
vance to the north, to prevent the success 
of the Chinese Revolution and to plot for 
the re-occupation of Shantung. Japan has 
repeatedly denied these allegations; but 
because of the occupation of Chinese ter- 




















ritory by her troops, these denials fall on 
stony ears. They are answered by the 
Chinese boycott against Japanese goods 
which is now being vigorously revived. 


Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of 
the incident has been the attitude of the 
Japanese public. Instead of clamoring 
for war, most of the newspapers coolly 
criticize the Tanaka Government as re- 
sponsible for the present crisis. Tanaka’s 
“positive policy” is not popular, and as 
he has an uncertain majority in Parlia- 
ment, he may have to pay heavily for the 
present stand. In Japan, however, Par- 
liament has less control over the army 
than does Congress in the United States. 
The Japanese minister of war must be a 
military officer; the supreme military 
command is exercised through the chief 
of staff who is responsible, not to the 
prime minister, but to the Emperor. 
Once the executive stumbles into an im- 
passe, it usually succeeds in pulling a re- 
luctant public opinion after it. (This is 
also true of the American executive, as, 
for instance, in Nicaragua today). Never- 
theless the Japanese public so far has re- 
fused to be stampeded and it might wel- 
come the proposed mediation of the 
League or of the United States. An in- 
spired despatch from Washington remarks 
that Japan’s action in Shantung is similar 
to American policy in Nicaragua. But 
there is small comfort in becoming this 
kind of a world-wide example! 


D. H. 


Under Malta’s Shadow 


HERE has recently been resumed that 

familiar series of Anglo-Egyptian 
crises which in February seemed about to 
reach a happy termination through the 
adoption of a reasonably fair treaty.* 
Once more Great Britain has proved its 
determination to halt the least action on 
the part of the Egyptian Government 
which might do violence to British inter- 
ests. Once more the Egyptian Govern- 
ment has gone as far as a spasmodic 
temerity can carry it, only to offer sub- 
mission in the end at the approach of 
British warships from Malta. 


When the Egyptian Cabinet resigned 
on March 4, after rejecting the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty negotiated by Premier 
Sarwat Pasha, the British High Commis- 
sioner announced formally that the British 
Government would continue to maintain 
the rights reserved to it by the Declara- 
tion of 1922, and that it would not permit 
the discharge of any of its duties to be 


*News Bulletin. Vol. VII, No. 15, February 17, 1928 and 
No. 18, March 9, 1928. 
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endangered by Egyptian legislation or 
administrative action. 

The new Nationalist Ministry under 
Nahas Pasha refused at first to admit the 
right of Great Britain to encroach upon 
Egyptian sovereignty by specifying what 
legislation or administrative action it 
would consider permissible. An exchange 
of notes defined the attitude of each Gov- 
ernment, and indicated, as on former 
occasions, the wide divergence between 
their views. 


The first concrete difficulty which arose 
under the Nahas administration was in 
connection with a Public Assemblies bill 
whose object was to prevent police inter- 
ference at public gatherings unless there 
were actual disorder or unless those 
responsible for the meetings requested 
intervention. The British Government 
asserted that the passage of the bill would 
weaken the hands of the Egyptian execu- 
tive, paralyze police action and seriously 
jeopardize lives and property of for- 
eigners. The High Commissioner gave 
early warning of Great Britain’s disap- 
proval, but the bill continued its progress. 
Just before it reached its final stage came 
the British ultimatum which forced Nahas 
Pasha to postpone final action on the bill. 
When Nahas Pasha expressed regret that 
Great Britain had chosen to interfere with 
Egyptian legislation in a manner incom- 
patible with the principles of constitu- 
tional government, the British Govern- 
ment replied with characteristic imper- 
turbability that similar measures would 
be taken again in future should the Egyp- 
tian Government attempt to pass legisla- 
tion jeopardizing British interests in 
Egypt. Which leaves things almost pre- 
cisely where they were before Sarwat 
Pasha’s ill-fated agreement was nego- 


tiated. E. P.M 





Book Notes 


The Mirage of Versailles, by Herman Stegemann. 
New York. Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. 

A German view of Europe intelligently pre- 
sented, but super-strategic, and giving too much 
non-pertinent historical background. 

Locarno, by Alfred Fabre-Luce. New York. Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1928. 

One of the best criticisms of the present situa- 
tion in Europe, written from the revisionist 
standpoint. 

The Economic Revolution in British West Africa, 
by Allan McPhee. London. George Routledge 
& Sons, Ltd., 1926. 

A scholarly discussion of financial and land 
policy in the tropics. 


Uganda in Transformation, by H. Gresford 
Jones. London. Church Missionary Society, 
1926. 


A missionary’s view of an interesting pro- 
tectorate. 
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